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CANADA'S TARIFF MOOD TOWARDS THE 
UNITED STATES. 



BY EDWAED POREITT. 



Fbom the beginning of September, 1905, until the second week 
in February, three members of the Laurier Cabinet at Ottawa — 
Mr. H. S. Fielding, Minister of Finance, Mr. W. Paterson, Min- 
ister of Customs, and Mr. L. P. Brodeur, Minister of Inland Rev- 
enue — were organized as a Commission to ascertain public feel- 
ing in Canada with regard to the new tariff which is to be enacted 
in the 1906 session of the Dominion Parliament. These Min- 
isters, with some assistance from other members of the Laurier 
Cabinet, will frame the schedules of the new tariff. It will then 
be presented to the House of Commons by Mr. Fielding; and, 
as the Liberal Government has an overwhelming majority in the 
House, the bill will become law practically in the shape deter- 
mined by Messrs. Fielding, Brodeur and Paterson. 

Neither in this country nor in Canada was there ever before any- 
thing quite like the public hearings which have preceded this 
Canadian tariff of 1906. In the old days at Ottawa — in the days 
when Sir John Macdonald and the Tories were in power, from 
1879 to 1896 — tariff schedule details were settled largely at what 
were known as the " Red Parlor Conferences " at Toronto. There 
the manufacturers had their interviews with the Tory Premier; 
and Canadians generally knew little about the tariff, or the reasons 
for changes in the tariff, until the bill was submitted to the 
House of Commons. Even then they had to be satisfied with 
such reasons for changes as were put forward by the Tory Min- 
ister of Finance in his Budget speech. 

The Liberals came into power in 1896, after having been con- 
tinuously in Opposition at Ottawa from 1879. They were pledged 
to Tariff Reform. As a matter of fact they had gone into the 
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General Election of 1896 on the Ottawa Liberal Programme 
of 1894, which committed the Liberal party to a tariff for revenue 
only. They did not act on the Ottawa Programme in 1897 when 
the tariff was revised. Many of the schedules of the old Tory 
tariff were so rearranged as to give Canadian manufacturers in- 
creased protection against the United States; and the only ab- 
solutely new departure in the tariff of 1897 was the British 
Preference — the system under which imports from Great Britain 
and from the British Colonies pay only two-thirds of the duties 
imposed by the general tariff. 

But the revision of the tariff in 1897 was preceded by a note- 
worthy and commendable innovation. Then, as in the case of 
the revision which is now in progress, three members of the 
Laurier Cabinet were organized as a Commission of inquiry, and 
held public hearings in Toronto, Montreal and several other 
large cities. After the revision of 1897 it was complained that, 
while this innovation was good, public hearings had not been 
held in a sufficiently large number of towns and cities to enable 
the Commissioners to ascertain with anything approximating 
certainty the general state of feeling in the Dominion on the 
fiscal policy. It was chiefly the farmers who made this complaint. 
They insisted that, while due care had been had to the convenience 
of the manufacturers who derived advantages from the tariff, 
no opportunities had been afforded to the farmers, on whom fell 
the burden of the protective system. 

Due note was taken of the complaints that followed the tariff 
revision of 1896-97; and in 1905-6 the Tariff Commission so 
organized its work, and went so widely afield, that opportunity 
was afforded to every man in Canada — farmer, importer or manu- 
facturer — to make his representations either as to changes in 
duties, or as to the fiscal policy of the Dominion in general. 

Eepresentative institutions and democratic government were 
surely never seen at work under better or more wholesome con- 
ditions than in connection with these hearings of the Tariff Com- 
mission. The Commission went to the people. It began on the 
Pacific Coast in the early days of September, 1905, and worked 
its way across the continent from Vancouver and Victoria to 
St. John, Charlottetown, Sydney, and Halifax, where its hear- 
ings came to an end on the 30th of January. The Commission 
had to zigzag across the continent; often to double back in its 
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journeys. The Ministers spent most of their nights on a railway 
ear, equipped to serve both as a home and an office; and in fulfil- 
ment of their policy of giving everybody interested an opportunity 
of a hearing, they travelled fourteen thousand miles, and held ses- 
sions in between fifty and sixty towns. 

All the sessions were open to the public, and due notice that 
they were open, and that everybody was entitled to a hearing, 
was given in advance — sometimes by poster, sometimes by ad- 
vertisement in the local press — in every town and city that the 
Commission visited. Reporters and newspaper correspondents 
were in attendance at every session. Any man who cared to send 
in his name to the Secretary of the Commission, that it might 
be entered on the schedule of petitioners, was given a hearing. 
An American appearing before the Commission had only — like 
a Canadian — to produce his typewritten statement or petition; 
read it to the Commissioners; and then submit, just like the 
Canadian witnesses, to a pretty searching examination and cross- 
examination from the Commissioners' side of the table. 

Early in the long tour there were witnesses who would have 
liked to talk with the Commissioners in private; and other 
witnesses who desired to submit data in confidence. But, when 
a witness was disposed to lower his voice, and talk only for the 
ear of the Commissioners, he was promptly told by Mr. Fielding, 
the President of the Commission, to speak up, so that the news- 
paper correspondents might hear; and, except as regards such 
matters as actual workshop costs, which were only very occasion- 
ally offered, the Commissioners refused to accept any confidential 
data. These open-door methods added enormously to the work 
of the Commission; as manufacturers who were assailed at one 
town turned up at another with statements in rebuttal. 

High-protectionist manufacturers urging more protection 
against the United States and Great Britain; farmer deputations 
anxious to bring the Liberal party in Canada back to its policy 
of Opposition days of a "tariff for revenue only"; academic 
free-traders; advocates of single tax; and supporters and op- 
ponents of Chamberlain's propaganda for inter-Imperial trade 
based on a return to the protective system in Britain — all availed 
themselves of the sessions of the Commission ; and in some cities 
the pressure of work was so great that the sessions were pro- 
longed until midnight. 
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Members of the Hansard Corps at Ottawa accompanied the 
Commission all through its tour. A verbatim shorthand note was 
taken of all the petitions, and of the discussions which followed 
the petitions. Five typewritten copies of the transcript of these 
notes are now in existence. Printed in any one of the New 
York morning newspapers the transcript would need two thou- 
sand columns for its reproduction. Granted that much is said at 
all tariff hearings that is not so, it is none the less true that these 
notes are of enormous permanent value. They have been de- 
scribed as a Domesday Book for Canada; and they certainly are 
replete with first-hand information as to the industrial and so- 
cial conditions of the Dominion in the opening years of the 
twentieth century — of the century which Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 
publicly predicted is to belong to Canada. 

Before dealing with the significance of the Tariff Revision of 
1805-6 as it concerns the United States, Canada and Great Britain, 
a few words are necessary as to why the tariff question was re- 
opened. Canada is obviously prospering under the tariff of 1897, 
notwithstanding the preference which it gives to Great Britain. 
Canada's prosperity is the central fact in the Domesday Book 
to which I have referred. There is, however, in the Dominion 
an organization with widely extended ramifications known as the 
Canadian Manufacturers' Association. This association has never 
liked the British preference ; and ever since the Dingley Act came 
into force it has been agitating for a Canadian tariff patterned 
in every schedule and in every detail on the Dingley model. 
" Dingley rates all through the tariff, and retaliation against the 
United States at every possible point," was the slogan of the 
Canadian Manufacturers' Association from about 1900 to 1904. 
The Association got the Tory politicians at Ottawa on its side; 
and scores of newspapers all over Canada — some avowedly Tory 
and some not — danced to its piping. 

The movement grew in strength — or, rather, it was so dexter- 
ously worked that it appeared to grow; and the result was that, 
at the Dominion General Election in 1904, the Laurier Govern- 
ment gave a pledge that the tariff should be revised in the Parlia- 
mentary session of 1906. By this time — that is, at the end of the 
tariff hearings by the Commission — the Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion doubtless wishes that it had let well alone; for the tariff 
hearings have developed among the farmers in every Province 
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of Canada a strong movement against any additional protection 
to Canadian manufacturers, and an equally strong sentiment in 
favor of the British preference that was established in 1897. 

Farmers all over Canada — in the Province of Quebec, as well 
as in the Provinces where the farming population is of English 
and Scotch origin — were enthusiastic in support of the British 
preference, and that for three well-defined reasons. First, they re- 
garded it as a valuable sentimental tie to the Old Country; second, 
it affords them some relief from high duties in the tariff intended 
to protect Canadian manufacturers; and, third, by developing a 
larger westward trade between British ports and the ports of 
Montreal, Quebec, Halifax and St. John, it tends to cheapen 
ocean transport charges on farm products which are exported 
from Canada to Great Britain. 

The strength of the popular movement in favor of the prefer- 
ence was one of the disagreeable surprises in the tariff hearings 
for the Canadian Manufacturers' Association ; and another contre- 
temps for the Association came when the Commission happened 
to hold a week's session in Toronto just at the time that the 
Provincial Crown Prosecutor there discovered that in Ontario 
there were seventy combines in restraint of trade, and instituted 
proceedings against many of them in the criminal courts. 

This was really a tragic mishap for the Canadian Manu- 
facturers' Association ; for, at every hearing before the Tariff Com- 
mission up to that time, manufacturing witnesses who appeared 
to ask for more protection, alike against the United States and 
Great Britain, had invariably given the Commission the assur- 
ance that there was sufficiently keen competition within the 
domestic industry to prevent prices from being advanced, if the 
higher duties they asked were conceded. " All we want," these 
witnesses had repeatedly told the Commission, " is to secure the 
trade that now goes to the United States or to Great Britain." 
"We have no intention," they usually added, "of raising 
prices " ; while, as to combines, they had heard that these existed 
in the United States, but there were surely none in Canada ! 

Many of these witnesses may have been speaking sincerely; 
but, as the result of the Toronto exposures, and of the petitions 
which were submitted to the Commission in that city, it is al- 
most certain that in the tariff of 1906 there will be a clause con- 
stituting a new bureau in the Customs Department at Ottawa. 
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Its chief will be a lawyer; and it will be his statutory duty to 
conduct, at the public expense, prosecutions of combines, under 
the clause in the existing tariff, which makes it possible by Order- 
in-Council — that is practically by resolution of the Dominion 
Cabinet — to withdraw the protection that any industry enjoys 
under the tariff, when it has been proved in the courts that a com- 
bine exists, that competition is at an end, and that prices are 
being forced up and maintained at the tariff limit. As the 
clause now stands, it rests with John Doe or any other man 
willing to incur the expense to prove in the courts that a com- 
bine has brought itself within the reach of the anti-combine 
clause; and the expense and the risks are so great that, although 
the anti-combine clause has been part of the Dominion tariff 
since 1898, the paper trade is the only interest against which an 
Order-in-Council withdrawing favors has ever gone into operation. 
Before the strong movement against higher duties had de- 
veloped on the part of the farmers, and before the exposures of 
the combines at Toronto and Hamilton, the Manufacturers' As- 
sociation had been told most definitely by the Commission that 
no heed would be given to the demands for Dingley rates, and that 
the Commission would not favor a policy of retaliation against 
the United States. The members of the Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion came before the commission in sections. Sometimes they 
appeared as the representatives of particular trades or industries. 
At other places they appeared as the representatives of the Pro- 
vincial organizations of the Association. This was the case at 
the city of Quebec; and again at St. John. No matter in what 
capacity the members appeared, they almost invariably asked for 
higher duties against imports both from the United States and 
from Great Britain; and usually retaliation against the United 
States was part of their request. This was especially so at St. 
John, New Brunswick, where the feeling against the Dingley Act 
was more bitter than at any other city in which the Commis- 
sion held its sessions. Dingley rates and retaliation were so 
strongly pressed at St. John that there Mr. Fielding felt called 
upon to explain why the Commission would give no sanction to 
either plea. It was a short and epigrammatic explanation, as Mr. 
Fielding's pronouncements usually were. He told the New Bruns- 
wick section of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association that 
to adopt Dingley rates would simplify matters enormously for 
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the Commission, and make the revision of the Canadian tariff 
an easy matter; but that the result of such a policy would in- 
evitably be that the Canadian tariff would be framed, not at 
Ottawa, but at Washington. 

The Canadian Manufacturers' Association assailed the British 
preference with almost as much vigor and persistence as it did 
the Dingley Act — only to be told, however, from the Commis- 
sioners' side of the table, that the preference was to stand; that 
it was to be greatly extended; and that, as the Government realized 
the enormous value which the sentimental preference for Canadian 
produce in Great Britain had been to the Dominion export trade, 
it was one of the objects of the Commission to ascertain how, 
by changes in the Canadian tariff, a return could be made to 
Great Britain for this preference for Canadian produce. 

It is in connection with this extension of the British preference 
that the Canadian Tariff Bevision of 1906 has most significance 
for the ports and railways and the manufacturers of the United 
States. Remarks like those I have quoted, dropped from time to 
time from the Commissioners at these tariff hearings, make it clear 
that in the new tariff the British preference is to be so rear- 
ranged as to make it obviously to the advantage of two distinct 
sets of Canadian business and industrial interests to buy in 
Great Britain rather than in the United States or Germany. 
Importers handling manufactured goods which are not made in 
Canada, and which are not likely to be made there for some time 
to come, are to be encouraged by low duties — duties which are 
likely to be on a basis of a tariff for revenue only — to obtain them 
in Great Britain; and Canadian manufacturers engaged in sec- 
ondary industries are to be similarly encouraged to import their 
raw material, which is often the finished product of other manu- 
facturers, from England or Scotland rather than, as now, from 
the United States. 

Changes in the free list, as well as in the dutiable schedules, 
will be necessary to these ends; and, although for a little while 
these changes will dislocate many Canadian industries, and throw 
certain lines of industry out of their accustomed channels, I feel 
that I am hazarding very little when I predict that these changes 
in the free list and in the schedules will be made in the tariff 
of 1906. The Ottawa Government is obviously bent on throwing 
as much as practicable of the import trade of the Dominion into 
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British hands. It has always known that the preference of 1897 
has made the Laurier Government immensely popular in Eng- 
land; that it has made the year 1897 one of good import in the his- 
tory of the British Empire; and that, as a result of the bold de- 
parture then made, Canada has ever since been the most popular, 
and by far the best advertised of all the British oversea possessions. 

The Ottawa Government also now knows that the preference 
is extremely popular with all but the manufacturing interests 
in Canada; that the farming population, which has profited most 
by the British sentimental preference for Canadian agricultural 
products, is overwhelmingly in favor of the Canadian preference 
for Great Britain. In 1897, when Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. 
Fielding made what might not inaptly be described as " a leap 
in the dark," and surprised equally Canada and Great Britain 
by a preferential tariff for Great Britain, the Government could 
only conjecture that the people of Canada would commend the 
new departure. They did commend it at two General Elections 
— in 1900 and 1904 — by returning the Liberals to power with 
largely increased majorities in the Dominion House of Com- 
mons; and, moreover, the hearings before the Tariff Commission 
have since then proved manifestly and abundantly that the Brit- 
ish preference is immensely popular all over rural Canada. With 
the support of rural Canada behind it, and urging it forward as 
a Government was never before urged forward in any line of 
policy, the Laurier Government in the new tariff will do all that 
is practicable to bring Canada and Great Britain into still closer 
trade relationship. It will do this altogether independently of 
the recent fate of Mr. Chamberlain's propaganda; because 
the preference of 1897 has been of even greater value to Canada 
than to Great Britain, and because this preference has greatly 
strengthened the sentimental ties between the Dominion and the 
Old Country; and has strengthened them, it should be noted, 
without throwing the least strain on the people of Great Britain, 
or causing any of the dangerous friction that must inevitably 
and immediately have resulted had any serious attempt been made 
to establish closer inter-Imperial trade relations, on the lines 
which the British electorate has so recently repudiated. 

There will be some agreeable surprises for Great Britain in 
the preferential clauses of the new tariff; and, consequently, a 
new and keen interest will be awakened in Great Britain in the 
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extended trade opportunities which are soon to be offered in 
Canada. These clauses may have also some surprises for Ameri- 
can ports and American railways — surprises which will be dis- 
turbing to some of these American interests. All will depend 
on the attitude which the Tariff Commission and the Laurier 
Government finally adopt towards a movement, which, when the 
Commission was on tour, developed its greatest strength at Mont- 
real, Quebec, St. John and Halifax. 

In recent years, since the preference stimulated trade with Great 
Britain, British imports of the value of from twenty-two to 
twenty-five millions annually have reached Canada via Port- 
land, Boston, New York, and other American Atlantic ports. 
These imports are mostly consigned to Toronto and distributing 
centres west of Toronto; and they follow routes which were well 
established long before there was any idea of preferential treat- 
ment for Great Britain. Halifax and St. John have looked 
with increasingly envious eyes on the shipping and transport 
business which this Western Canadian trade now throws to the 
American Atlantic ports; and just as soon as the preference was 
enacted, these ports began to move for such an amendment to the 
preference clauses as would deny the reduction in duties to all 
British imports which are not landed at Canadian ports. The 
agitation is older than that of the Canadian Manufacturers' As- 
sociation for Dingley rates and retaliation. Nine out of ten 
of all the Boards of Trade in Canada have been induced to support 
the movement on the part of the Canadian ports; and, when the 
Tariff Commission was in the Maritime Provinces, in the early 
weeks of January last, no petition was pressed upon it with 
more zeal than the petitions in favor of amending the prefer- 
ential tariff clauses in such a way as to divert the increased 
trade with Great Britain, due to the preference, from American 
ports, and so direct it that it shall mean largely increased busi- 
ness for Canadian steamship lines, ports and railways. 

At St. John and at Halifax, as at Quebec earlier in the tour, 
this change in the preference tariff was pressed upon the Com- 
mission. At St. John the pressure was almost vehement; and the 
impatience of the partisans of the New Brunswick port for some 
favorable expression of opinion from the Commission was so 
marked that, to relieve the constraint and clear the way for the 
next business, Mr. Fielding intimated that, as a Maritime Prov- 
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ince man — he was formerly editor of the " Halifax Chronicle," 
and later on Premier of Nova Scotia before he joined the Laurier 
Government as Minister of Finance in 1896 — the movement had 
his warmest sympathy. He cautiously added, however, that there 
were other sides to the question that had not come before the 
Commission. 

This was taken to mean that, if the amendment were made, 
and trade diverted from American ports by a statute of the 
Dominion Parliament, the bonding privilege now long enjoyed 
by both Canadian and American railways might be endangered 
by action at Washington ; and, to offset this apprehended danger, 
the statement was made by the eager supporters of the amendment 
that it was only necessary to turn to the figures to realize that 
the bonding privilege is of much greater value to American than 
to Canadian railways. The Commissioners were more non-commit- 
tal on this disturbing issue than on almost any other question 
which came before them. What policy the Laurier Government will 
finally decide upon will not be known until Mr. Fielding submits 
the new tariff to the House of Commons. If there are no changes 
in the direction urged, and if, as is practically certain, the new 
tariff is so framed as to add to the volume of British imports, 
there will be much heart-burning and keen disappointment along 
the Canadian Atlantic seaboard, from St. Andrew and St. Stephen 
on the St. Croix Eiver to Quebec and Montreal on the St. 
Lawrence. 

While there are to be no Dingley rates and no retaliation against 
the "United States, and while the Canadian Manufacturers' As- 
sociation, as a whole, is to gain little by the revision, there are 
some aggressive American industrial interests which are likely 
to find themselves hurt by the new tariff. What Canada can 
do for or against the United States Steel Corporation is, after 
all, a small matter for such a gigantic concern. But the Steel 
Corporation's attitude towards the billet, steel rod, wire and nail 
industries in Canada has brought it into much ill odor. Cana- 
dians resent the threats of the Steel Corporation, as exposed be- 
fore the Commission at St. John, to wipe out the nail industry 
there; and they also resent the terms on which it, or an allied 
concern, parcels out the wire business of the Dominion; and as 
just now the Canadian steel industry — the manufacture of rails 
and wire rods — is showing more vitality than at any previous 
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time in the industrial history of Canada, changes in the tariff 
which will stimulate these lines of industry, and dislodge the 
Steel Corporation from its hold on Canadian business, will meet 
with popular approval. 

The change will be all the more popular if, as is probable, 
the dislodgment of the United States Steel Corporation is ef- 
fected by clauses in the tariff which will throw part of the busi- 
ness hitherto controlled by the Steel Corporation to plants located 
in the north of England or in Scotland. Such a diversion of 
trade will be popular in Canada for another reason. It will add to 
the volume of westward freights from Great Britain; and the 
preference clauses are to be framed with this end in view, as well 
as to divert trade from the United States to Great Britain. 

Other American interests likely to be adversely affected, not 
by retaliatory legislation, but by the adjustment of the Cana- 
dian tariff to Canada's needs, or to a trade policy favorable to 
the British Empire, are the paper industry; the publication of 
magazines; the American shoe trade; and the American cor- 
porations which lease machinery for service in shoe-factories. 

American paper-mills are in danger from the agitation in the 
Province of Quebec for heavy export duties on pulp wood. The 
paper-manufacturers at Three Eivers originated this plea; and it 
also received much support elsewhere — notably at New Castle, 
New Brunswick, — on the ground that Canada should keep its 
supplies of raw material, and that if American paper-manufactur- 
ers need Canadian pulp wood they should transfer their manu- 
facturing plants to Canada. 

The danger to American popular magazines comes partly from 
Canadian publishers, but chiefly from Canadian manufacturers. 
Five or six million copies of American magazines are now sold 
annually in Canada. They are all loaded down with American 
advertising; and the case against them is that this advertising 
transfers an increasingly large amount of Canadian money to 
the United States every year; and that, as it is useless for a 
Canadian manufacturer to advertise in the United States, because 
he can make no sales with the Dingley Tariff against him, this 
American advertising should be excluded. The magazines can- 
not be excluded altogether; but the Tariff Commission received 
with significant commendation at Toronto a suggestion made by 
representatives of the Canadian Press Association, an organiza- 
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tion of newspaper and magazine publishers, that an Australian 
expedient should be adopted, by which heavy duties are levied 
on foreign magazines which carry more than ten or fifteen per 
cent, of advertising. 

Another argument advanced before the Commission against 
American magazines will tell against them when the printed- 
matter schedules of the tariff are being finally revised. It is ob- 
jected that these magazines, as well as the matter which is sent 
over the border from stereotyping houses and literary syndicate 
bureaus in various American cities, are not Empire-building in 
tone or character. There is a feeling also that Canada is too de- 
pendent on the United States for reading-matter; so that, if 
heavy duties are imposed on American magazines in the new 
tariff, provision will be made for encouraging English magazines 
which carry Empire-building reading-matter; and no English 
magazine will be permitted to encounter trouble at the Canadian 
custom-house because of the amount of British advertising that 
it carries. 

The machinery corporations in this country which lease ma- 
chinery to Canadian manufacturers are in danger for much the 
same reason as the United States Steel Corporation. They are 
regarded as aggressive and arbitrary. Most of the complaints 
made to the Tariff Commission under this head concerned the 
leasing of machinery for shoe-factories. Copies of leases of these 
machines were submitted to the Commission at the city of Quebec ; 
and the attention of the Commission was specially directed to 
the clauses which compel lessees to buy all the wire and findings 
for use on the machines from the corporations leasing the ma- 
chines at prices arbitrarily fixed by the corporation. These shoe- 
machinery corporations may expect to be hit in two ways. Higher 
duties — duties which will be almost prohibitive — may be imposed 
on the product of these machines made in American factories, 
now sold in large quantities in Canada ; and there may be amend- 
ments to the Canadian patent laws which will have the effect of 
relieving Canadian hirers of these American machines from the 
onerous obligations into which they have now to contract them- 
selves. Great Britain long ago amended its patent laws so as to 
make it impossible for the owners of patents to dictate arbitrary 
terms for the use of patented machinery; and Canada is likely 
to turn to the British statute-book to find a means of relief from 
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conditions such as those of which the Canadian shoe-manufac- 
turers so grievously complained to the Tariff Commission. 

Three other features of the 1905-6 tariff hearings are of much 
significance for Canada, and not without present interest for the 
United States. The protective policy of Canada is to be perma- 
nent. The Commissioners made this clear at Chatham, Ontario, 
when a farmers' deputation recalled the Liberal pledges of a 
" Tariff for Kevenue Only " — the pledges of the years when the 
Liberals were in Opposition — and pressed for the reason why 
these pledges had not been implemented when the Liberals were 
returned to power at Ottawa in 1896. The Commission, through 
Mr. Paterson, the Minister of Customs, gave the reason. It was 
that the Government, when it came into power, could not face 
the responsibility of the demoralization in finance, business and 
industry, which must have ensued had they abandoned the pro- 
tective system built up by the Tories between 1879 and 1896. 

The tariff inquiry has also established the fact that reciprocity 
with the United States is a dead issue in Canada. Where re- 
sponsibility for this lies need not be here discussed; but it may 
be stated that the Dingley Act killed the movement for reciprocity 
in Canada, and that, with the preference for Great Britain in 
1897, and the sentimental preference which Great Britain has 
since then so markedly extended to Canada, the reciprocity move- 
ment is dead beyond all possibility of early resurrection. The 
Maritime Provinces were for years the stronghold of the reci- 
procity movement, as these Provinces had enjoyed many advan- 
tages under the old Elgin-Marcy Treaty. But, when the Tariff 
Commission was in the cities of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
reciprocity was not even mentioned; and, as I have stated, re- 
taliation against the United States was more outspokenly and 
vigorously advocated in the Maritime Provinces than in any other 
part of the Dominion covered by the Tariff Commission tour. 

The third fact demonstrated by the tariff hearings is that 
Canadian manufacturers and high protectionists generally have 
now well-nigh abandoned the "infant industries plea." There 
are not more than half a dozen infant industry appeals on the 
voluminous records of the Commission, if the pleas for bounties 
for ship-building are expected. The new plea of the Canadian 
manufacturers, all along the line, was that they should be given 
more protection in the tariff to enable them to specialize as 
vol. OLXxxn. — no. 593. 37 
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American manufacturers do, and also enable them, like American 
manufacturers, to reach out for an export business. 

Great Britain had two distinct interests in the Tariff Revision 
— the future of the preference, and the attitude of Canada to- 
wards Mr. Chamberlain's propaganda. As I have shown, the pref- 
erence is safe, and more than safe. As regards Mr. Chamberlain's 
scheme for the taxation of foodstuffs in Great Britain, in order 
that Great Britain might establish statutory as distinct from senti- 
mental preferences for Canadian products, the records of the Com- 
mission will prove that it is as dead as the question of reci- 
procity with the United States. Canada is the king-pin in Mr. 
Chamberlain's scheme. Yet there were only three commendations 
of it; while the manufacturers hammered at it at every session of 
the Commission. They did not attack Mr. Chamberlain's scheme 
as such; but they hammered unmercifully at the British prefer- 
ence. Some of them spoke of London and Liverpool as " foreign " 
ports; and of Englishmen who came to Canada in search of 
orders for British factories as " foreigners." 

In thus attacking the preference the Canadian manufacturers 
consciously or unconsciously struck heavily and disastrously at 
Mr. Chamberlain's idea of inter-Imperial trade; and no one who 
travelled with the Commission, and day after day sat out its 
sessions^ as was my great privilege, nor any one who will under- 
take the tremendous task of reading through the transcript of 
the notes of the Commission, can come to any other conclusion 
than that the tariff hearings have demonstrated that Mr. Chamber- 
lain's scheme is an impossibility. 

It is fortunate for the Government at Ottawa that this has 
been demonstrated, and still more fortunate for Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and his colleagues that the British electorate has so over- 
whelmingly repudiated Mr. Chamberlain's fiscal ideas; for, had 
Mr. Chamberlain been placed at the head of a Protectionist Gov- 
ernment at Westminster, the Cabinet at Ottawa would have soon 
been in a more embarrassing position than any colonial govern- 
ment since the era of the Stamp Act and the American Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain's scheme must be based on concessions 
by Canada which no Canadian Government can possibly make as 
long as the system of protection to Canadian industries, estab- 
lished by Macdonald and the Tories, survives. 

Edward Porritt. 



